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FORT 
DELAWARE 
IN THE 
CIVIL WAR 


Fort Delaware was built in the period 1848-59 
as a bastion of the Delaware River to protect 
Philadelphia from foreign attack up the Dela- 
ware. There had been military detachments on 
Pea Patch Island since 1814—the island was first 
suggested as the site of a fort as early as 1794— 
but the present structure was not started until 
1848. 

The Delaware Gazette in 1859 said that the 
fort was practically complete, only the glacis and 
escarpment remained to be built, but there were 
no troops there and even in February, 1861, the 
regular army had not yet taken over from the 
Corps of Engineers which had built the huge 
sprawling pentagon. But by that time seven states 
had seceded from the Union and no one knew 
how many others would go out. 

Delaware was a slave state, it had voted over- 
whelmingly for the secession candidates, Breckin- 
ridge and Lane, in the election of 1860, and both 
its senators, James A. Bayard and William Sauls- 
bury, were close personal friends of Jefferson 
Davis, Judah P. Benjamin, and the other senators 
in the seceded states. 

The War Department was in a nervous state, 
uncertain what to do, but it was agreed that such 
a big, new fort should have a garrison, so a 
hundred or more men under a captain recently 
out of West Point, A. A. Gibson, were ordered 
to take over the fort. They moved in with few 
cannon to protect the fort, and with carpenters 
and others still giving the finishing touches. Cap- 
tain Gibson prepared to hold the fort no matter 


what happened, but he got no assistance from 
Washington until Fort Sumter had fallen. 

Then the Commonwealth Artillery of Phila- 
delphia, a crack regiment of aristocrats, was sent 
to the fort to bolster the regulars. Gibson quaked 
for fear the Delaware secessionists would move 
against him but that mile of river between him 
and Delaware City was a great help. Wilmington 
was aflame for the Union, but a good part of the 
rest of the state was ready to join her sisters in 
the South to fight coercion by the federal govern- 
ment although no one in Delaware would have 
favored secession merely because of Lincoln’s 
election. But Maryland did not secede and the 
Delaware Legislature decided not to take any 
precipitate action. 

In May Captain Gibson breathed a sigh of 
relief as his guns arrived by ship from the North 
and with them another company of artillerymen. 
More Pennsylvania volunteers moved into the 
fort, too, and there was no longer any doubt of 
its being held for the Union. 

During the 10 years that the fort was being 
built Pea Patch had been a favorite spot for 
cruises from Philadelphia and Wilmington during 
the summer as thousands sailed down the river 
to inspect the island, eat a picnic supper, and then 
sail back in the moonlight. These picnics con- 
tinued during June of 1861, but were stopped 
suddenly when Captain Gibson discovered that 
among the excursionists one day were some 
Southern saboteurs who had wandered among the 
guns and had effectively spiked a number of 
them. 
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Aerial view of Fort Delaware on Pea Patch Island with the Delaware River in the background. 


This resulted in the immediate cessation of ' 


all such cruises and the isolation of Fort Dela- 
ware and Pea Patch Island. The personnel on 
the island changed from time to time during the 
spring as various volunteer regiments such as the 
gaily uniformed Zouaves d’Afrique moved in 
and out although the regulars and the Common- 
wealth Artillery remained fairly steady there. 

In late July the first Southern prisoners ar- 
rived. They were eight men from Stonewall 
Jackson’s regiments in the Valley of Virginia who 
had been captured when his new commanding 
officer, Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, had ordered his 
retreat from: Harper’s Ferry and Martinsburg. 
Because these men were the first of more than 
30,000 who would suffer on Pea Patch Island, 
their names should be remembered. They were 
John A. Hibbs, John Wild, John J. Semen, 
George Seely of the First Virginia, Robert D. 
Chambers and Thomas D. Hollis of the Second 
Virginia, John Ferris of the Fifth Virginia and 
John G. Godwin of the First Virginia, who had 
been captured a few days after the others. 

These men caused Captain Gibson no great 
worry, they were housed in the regular guard 
house of the fort until they were exchanged 
early in the fall. 


In the meantime more guns, howitzers and 
other equipment arrived and were put in place 
in the casemates and on the ramparts of Fort 
Delaware and additional volunteer regiments, 
mostly from Pennsylvania, came into the fort. 

During late March 1862, Captain Gibson re- 
ceived word from Secretary of War Stanton to 
make ready all guns to keep the Merrimac from 
coming up the Delaware River. The Monitor 
stopped that threat but more volunteers came to 
Pea Patch. 

Then around the first of April, Captain Gib- 
son was stunned when he received word from 
Washington to prepare to receive some 250 
prisoners from Kernstown. They got to the fort 
early in April and were assigned to the second 
floor of the barracks building over the sally port. 

Captain Gibson was a regular Army man, not 
a prison superintendent, so he was dismayed by 
the order to take care of these prisoners but he 
arranged to do so. Then when William Hoff- 
man, commissary general of prisoners for the 
Union Army, visited the island and decided that 
it was perfect for holding Southern prisoners, he 
asked for transfer. 

Hoffman recommended that additional wood- 
en barracks be built in the parade ground inside 


the fort, and they were, but he later decided these 
should be razed for much larger ones outside the 
walls but directly under its guns. 

After those first prisoners from Kernstown, 
more poured in during the spring and summer 
from both the Virginia and from the western 
Tennessee fronts. 

The first Confederate general to arrive at the 
fort was Brig. Gen. Johnston J. Pettigrew of 
North Carolina who had been captured at the 
Battle of Seven Pines May 31, 1862, and who 
had been held prisoner in Baltimore for a time 
before he was moved to Fort Delaware. With 
him as an aide was Lt. J. Barroll Washington, a 
descendant of George Washington’s brother, 
Lawrence, and son of the Colonel Washington 
whom John Brown had held as a hostage during 
the raid on Harper’s Ferry. He had been cap. 
tured while carrying despatches from Gen. Joseph 
E. Johnston to General Pettigrew. 

The general and his aide were assigned to 
rooms over the sally port of the fort and re- 
mained there until they were exchanged. Lieu- 
tenant Washington pleaded with the government 
to permit the general to go to Baltimore for treat- 
ment of his wound but he was refused. Later in 
the summer they were exchanged. 

Fort Delaware’s chief claim to fame, other 
than that it became later “the Andersonville of 
the North”, is that it was the one prison in the 
North in which generals, commissioned officers, 
non-commissioned officers, privates and political 
prisoners were confined. 

Originally it was intended that political 
prisoners should be confined in Fort Warren in 
Boston Harbor and in Fort Lafayette in New 
York harbor while commissioned officers were to 
be kept prisoners on Johnson’s Island in Lake 
Erie off Sandusky, Ohio. 

However, none of these rules held for Fort 
Delaware. Political prisoners such as Judge Car- 
michael of Easton, Maryland, who was dragged 
from the bench when Lincoln suspended the writ 
of habeas corpus, and M. Y. Johnson of Illinois, 
a friend of Lincoln, were incarcerated in the fort 
along with a number of persons accused of very 
minor offenses. 

Delawareans were not favorable to the Con- 
federacy, they did not believe that secession was 
the answer to the manifold difficulties between 
the sections in 1861 but neither did they believe 
in coercion of the South. 

Many in New Castle County enlisted in the 
regiments organizing for the Northern Army but 
in Kent and Sussex there were home guard com- 
panies in practically every town which were ready 
to join the Southern army if they had a chance. 


But primarily they wanted to stay out of the war 
or make Delaware, like Kentucky, a neutral state. 

Many individuals from Kent and Sussex went 
South and joined the Confederate Army along 
with a few from Middletown and other towns in 
southern New Castle County but many others 
preferred to stay out of it. But being Dela- 
wareans they were vocal and they objected to 
being herded into the Union army. 

These Delawareans protested strongly against 
Lincoln’s suppression of the writ of habeas corpus 
(which the Supreme Court in 1861 and again as 
late as 1866 declared unconstitutional) and _ his 
edict of martial law which made possible arrests 
of individuals and their detention in prison with- 
out trial. 

Therefore they spoke freely against the gov- 
ernment and from June 1, 1863, to January 1, 
1864, 52 Delawareans were arrested. In the fol- 
lowing year double that number of Delawareans 
suffered in Fort Delaware for what they believed 
was right. With them were many others of similar 
ideas from other border states and many North- 
ern States. Who were these men? Let’s study 
a few: 

The Rev. Dr. I. W. K. Handy, former pastor 
of the Port Penn and Old Drawyer’s Presbyterian 
Churches, was one. He had been serving as pas- 
tor of a church in Portsmouth, Virginia when the 
war broke out. His wife, a Dilworth of Bridge- 
ville, urged him to visit her family after the 
Union forces captured Portsmouth so he obtained 
a pass and took his family to Delaware. While 
in Port Penn he was asked by some friends of 
conditions in the South. During the conversation 
he said the old flag was no longer the emblem of 
freedom but was being used by the Yankee sol- 
diers as an emblem of oppression. Someone re- 
ported this to Postmaster A. H. Grimshaw of 
Wilmington, who in turn notified the Provost 
Marshal. 

Dr. Handy was arrested at the Dilworth home 
in Bridgeville and taken to Fort Delaware. He 
was offered his release if he would take the oath 
of allegiance but refused and was kept in the 
fort for fifteen months. The diary that he kept 
during that time which was published in 1872 is 
the best source book available on conditions in 
the fort from July, 1863, to October, 1864. 

William Bright of near Claymont, a real estate 
man who owned the best commercial sites in Wil- 
mington, was accused of engaging in illegal cor- 
respondence with Robert E. Lee about how Wil- 
mington would receive him and his troops. Bright 
had no chance to answer these charges, he did 
not even know that he was so accused. 

Another was Dr. William S. Hitch of Laurel, 


a member of the Delaware State Senate, who, ac- 


The pier on Pea Patch Island where visitors to the island 
land and leave the State Park. 


cording to Dr. Handy, was accused only of being 
a member of a Democratic brass band. He took 
his trombone to the fort to Dr. Handy’s disgust 
for he insisted on playing “Dixie” at all hours 
of the night and at the least provocation. But 


more important to the Union officers, including . 


Col. Edwin Wilmer, the Provost Marshal, who 
was sentenced to ten years imprisonment for em- 
bezzlement of funds after the war, was that Dr. 
Hitch be kept from attending sessions of the 
State Senate. 

Patrick H. and Henry C. Hearn, both of 
Laurel, accused of expressing southern sentiments, 
were among other prisoners who held out for 
months but finally took the oath of allegiance. 

William Bradley, also of Sussex County, was 
admitted to the fort as a prisoner on July 11, 
1863. The only accusation against him was that 
he sympathized with the South. 

Henry Ambrose of Wilmington was another 
prisoner accused only of having cheered for Jeff 
Davis during a party in Wilmington but who 
apparently was sincere for he refused to take the 
oath of allegiance for six months until he was 
finally worn down by prison life. 

Captain Thomas A. Cannon, of Sussex Coun- 
ty, was accused of having run supplies and re- 
cruits across the Chesapeake Bay to Virginia but 
Captain Cannon insisted he was a Delaware Bay 
pilot and knew nothing of the Chesapeake. Since 
there was no trial he could not substantiate his 
claims but there seems no doubt that he was a 


Confederate sympathizer since he refused to take 
the oath of allegiance. 

James F. Cooper of Smyrna was another pris- 
oner at Fort Delaware. He claimed to be a 
minister but was accused of having been a private 
in a Confederate regiment. 

A really rabid secessionist was Henry W. 
Long of Baltimore Hundred, Sussex County, who 
told Dr. Handy that Delaware was all right for 
the South if she could only be allowed an un- 
trammeled and honest expression “but there is 
no liberty and every man is afraid to speak loud 
enough to be heard by his nearest neighbor.” 
After six months imprisonment, when he expect- 
ed to be released, although he refused to take 
the oath, he was instead remanded again for his 
pro-southern sentiments. Dr. Handy describes 
him as a “plain sensible man, from Sussex Coun- 
ty, well read in newspaper politics, very free 
spoken and fearless, sometimes imprudent, but a 
well meaning, upright person and an earnest 
champion of southern rights. The administra- 
tion deems him a man of too much influence to 
be allowed to remain at home and among his 
neighbors.” 

Dr. William A. McKown of Smyrna was sent 
to Fort Delaware on October 28, 1863. A dentist, 
he was accused of having aided escaped prisoners 
from Fort Delaware to reach the South. Dr. 
McKown made no pretense of hiding his South- 
ern sympathies and even condemned Dr. Handy 
for having prayed for the salvation of the north- 
ern officers of the fort. Dr. McKown believed 
this to border on treason. 

Frank A. Price of Wilmington was another 
political prisoner who was accused only of hav- 
ing southern sympathies, with no opportunity to 
defend these charges. 

Dr. Edward Worrell of Delaware City was 
admitted to the fort as a prisoner July 16, 1864. 
Dr. Handy said he had been expecting Dr. Wor- 
rell’s arrest for months as “the bold and fearless 
demeanor of this gentlemen has made him par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the government at Wash- 
ington. He is a warm Southern man and has done 
much for the comfort of prisoners.” 

Captain Gibson had been transferred in mid- 
summer of 1862 after he had been accused of 
Southern sympathies, a charge which was com- 
pletely unfounded, by a group of Delaware City 
residents and after prisoners escaped in fairly 
large numbers, for which he was responsible only 
through negligence. 

The new commanding officer, Major Henry 
S. Burton, was scrupulously fair toward military 
and political prisoners alike and he was to suffer 
for this. For when he received orders from 
Washington to release a political prisoner and a 


command from a local political leader not to free 
the prisoner until after the election he followed 
the orders from Washington. It was the wrong 
thing to do for Secretary of War Stanton was 
as much interested in politics as in the war effort. 
So Major Burton was superseded by Lt. Col. 
Delephan D. Perkins in December, 1862. 

During the winter another brigadier general 
of the Confederacy, Thomas J. Churchill, who 
had been captured at the battle of Arkansas Post 
came to Fort Delaware and occupied the quarters 
which General Pettigrew had before his exchange. 
General Churchill, who had earlier been held at 
Johnson’s Island, was bitter about his treatment 
there but was generally favorable toward Fort 
Delaware. 

During the Spring of 1863 construction of 
barracks on the island progressed rapidly under 
the direction of Col. Perkins. There were a few 
prisoners of distinction in the fort such as Col. 
Robert Baylor who was being held on a charge 
of having fired on a flag of truce, for which he 
was later exonerated, and his son, Lt. George 
Baylor, of the 12th Virginia Cavalry. 

Captain Baylor kept a diary during his stay in 
Fort Delaware and it gives many human interest 
accounts of the sufferings of the prisoners during 
that period . 

He and most of the Confederate military 
prisoners were exchanged during the winter of 
1862-63 but the political prisoners lingered on. 
Colonel Perkins tried to be as fair as Major 
Burton had been but that was not what Secretary 
of War Stanton wanted. Early in 1863 Stanton 
had on his hands an officer of the old army who 
had a good record but no command. He was 
Col. Robert S. Buchanan who had been such a 


strict adherent to the rules that he had told a 
certain Capt. Ulysses S. Grant who had been 
under his command in California in the 1850's 
that he would have to either face court martial 
or resign from the army. Grant had resigned. 

When Buchanan took over command of Fort 
Delaware he had great plans for its expansion. 
He drew up plans for the extensive barracks, 
hospitals and other buildings on Pea Patch Is- 
land, but before he had a chance to carry them 
out he was succeeded by Brig. Gen. Albin F. 
Schoepf. 

General Schoepf was a Hungarian by birth 
who had joined the Kossuth revolution in his 
homeland and when it was suppressed he had 
gone to Turkey. Because he had developed a 
rifle that the United States was interested in he 
had been brought to the United States and was 
employed in the Patent Office before the war. 
In September, 1861, he was appointed a brigadier 
general and commanded the “Wildcat Brigade” 
in Tennessee but his combat record was so bad he 
was eventually sent to Fort Delaware. 

General Schoepf seems to have been an honest 
fairminded man who won the grudging respect 
and admiration of the prisoners, so that when 
things went right he generally got the credit, 
when they did not his subordinates were blamed. 

The most hated of these was Capt. George 
Ahl, the post adjutant, whom Randolph Shotwell 
of North Carolina described as “the autocratic 
bashaw, who is all in Ahl and Ahl-fired mean”’. 
This bitterness, which was general among the 
prisoners, apparently grew out of Ahl’s excessive 
strictness and his pettiness on many occasions. 
Ahl’s assistant, Lt. George Woolf or Wolfe was 
no more popular and probably because of his 


The casemates as seen from the parade ground of the old fort. 


The Delaware River as seen from the ramparts facing the New Jersey shore. 


name was often referred to by the prisoners as 
“the spaniel” or “the fox.” He is accused of going 
through the barracks in Confederate uniform try- 
ing to get something on a prisoner and then 
meting out severe punishment. 

Major Gilbert S. Clark was the commissary 
officer in charge of subsistence and had little 
contact with prisoners and is rarely mentioned by 
them although he did the most to keep the fort 
running smoothly. 

The Union soldiers in the garrison seem to 
have shared the opinion of the prisoners of the 
staff for the chaplain of the Sixth Massachusetts 
Regiment wrote that most of the officers of the 
garrison with the exception of General Schoepf 
and Major Clark were inefficient and often drunk 
on duty. 

Most of the prisoners were kept in the bar- 
racks north of the fort. The enclosure around 
which the barracks were built contained less than 
five acres. On two sides of this enclosure which 
formed an open court were low wooden structures 
opening into the court and facing the long high 
fence which shut the prisoners in from the world 
and on top of which on a kind of balcony the 
armed guards marched to and fro all day and 
night in full view of the prisoners and watching 
every movement made inside the court. 

One of the best descriptions of the interior of 
these sheds or “shebangs” as some prisoners 
called them is given by Edwin Rich of Easton, 
Maryland, a member of the First Maryland Cav- 
alry, CSA. He wrote: 


“The building was of wood about 42 feet 
long by 23 feet wide and some 12 feet high. 
Along the side of the room were built against 
the walls three rows of bunks which served as 
beds and extended about six feet into the room. 
The first row of beds was about level with the 
floor, perhaps three inches above it; the second 
four feet from the floor and the third row four 
feet higher. These galleries, neither very com- 
fortable nor very beautiful, were reached by 
means of strips of wood nailed on upright posts, 
the first strip being two feet from the floor and 
the second one midway between the second and 
third rows of bunks. Climbing these posts which 
were placed at regular intervals of about four 
feet, it took two steps to reach the second story 
rooms and four steps to reach the sky parlors. 

“Two ordinary sized windows were on one 
side and one window and a door on the other 
while all along the walls little diamond shaped 
holes about six inches had been cut which ad- 
mitted light and air and enabled the prisoners 
while in their bunks to see beyond the walls and 
to catch glimpses of the river and the Delaware 
shore. 

“A large cast iron coal stove stood in the 
center of the room, heating it, except in very 
severe weather, quite comfortably and affording 
on the rim around the base and at the top a good 
place to heat coffee, fry oysters and stew meat 
when we could get them. Across the rafters in 
the roof which was an open one after the style of 
a tobacco barn were hung clothes to dry and fre- 
quently the prisoners’ blankets which at night 


served as feather beds on which to rest their 
weary limbs.” 

Rich described the officers’ barracks. Those 
for the enlisted men known as the “Privates 
pens”, although they included non-commissioned 
officers, were similar although larger and much 
more crowded. A smaller barracks was known 
by the garrison as the Allegiance Barracks and 
by the prisoners as the pens for the “whitewashed 
or galvanized Yankees” or Confederate prisoners 
who had taken the oath of allegiance. These 
men received plentiful food and clothing and 
had all the comforts the prisoners lacked but 
were not allowed to leave the island. 

Samuel W. Hardinge, who resigned a lieuten- 
ant’s commission in the U.S. Navy to marry Belle 
Boyd, the famous Confederate spy, was a prisoner 
in Fort Delaware for a time and he described how 
the food was given the prisoners. 

“Of the cuisine of Fort Delaware,” he wrote, 
“there is not much to be said in praise. Two 
meals are served to us daily, consisting of one 
piece of peculiarly constructed bread and one 
ditto of indescribable salt, yellowish-colored pork 
for meat that had its nutriment entirely boiled 
out of it in the making of soup for the garrison, 
previous to its being apportioned to the prisoners. 

“Occasionally a mixture designated by our 
persecutors as soup and containing an ample 
sufficiency of maggots is doled out to us in pots. 
It is an indescribable olla podrida of soups of 
every kind and reminds one irresistibly of the 
sty and the trough. Coffee and tea are luxuries 
never seen.” 

Randolph Shotwell gives an even more morose 
description of the food he received. He said he 
got for breakfast “about one square inch of 
boiled bacon, very slimy and one slice of baker’s 
bread, all of which could be packed into a pint 
tin cup and still have room for almost as much 
more or say a teacupful of the rotten rain water 
with its solid inches of tadpoles and wigglers 
which was our morning draught in lieu of tea 
or coffee. 

“Dinner was the big meal of the two,” ac- 
cording to Shotwell. “It consisted of precisely the 
same quantity of bread and meat with the addi- 
tion of half a tin cup of slop which no man had 
the right to dignify with the name of soup. To 
the best of our judgment the ingredients were 
rotten water, rice hulls, white worms half an inch 
long, grit, nails and hair with now then a grain 
of corn.” 

Hardinge in his account writes: 

“These pleasant meals were served at 9 in the 
morning and 3 in the afternoon. The cook-house, 
as it is named, from whence this food is served 
out to us by its grinning demons, is a large room 


in length about 100 feet by 60 in width filled 
partially with long and very narrow tables con- 
structed of pine boards. Upon these are placed 
our pieces of bread (by courtesy) and our ditto 
of meat. About half past eight some subordinate 
of the cook-house shouts out the command to 
fall in and the prisoners march up to the entrance 
of the cook-house. 

“Here we are generally kept waiting for sev- 
eral minutes until the door is thrown open when 
we file in single column down the table, taking 
our allotted rations as we pass on until the end 
of the table is reached when we are ordered to 
retrace our steps out of the room to return to our 
dens or eat in the open air.” 

Thus are the conditions as well as the build- 
ings in which the prisoners were confined outside 
the fort described in their own words. In the 
fort itself more fortunate prisoners had more 
comfortable quarters. These included general 
officers—there were 13 held at the fort at differ- 
ent times — a number of majors, lieutenant- 
colonels and colonels and the political prisoners 
although in the last months of the war all these 
were sent to the outside barracks. 

These prisoners were confined on the second 
floor of the barracks building which extended 
along the gorge of the fort or that section facing 
the Delaware shore. 

The first floor of this building contained the 
mess halls, commissary storage rooms and some 
offices. Immediately over the sally port were a 
group of rooms in which the generals were con- 
fined. These opened into a corridor and the gen- 
erals were allowed to visit back and forth. Guards 
were stationed at the head of the stairs on each 
side of the sally port. 

Another series of rooms at the extreme south- 
ern end of the building were used for the 
political prisoners and occasionally for a general 
or other high ranking officers. These rooms, 
originally intended as quarters for the laundresses 
assigned to the garrison were the most comfort- 
able of all. They were torn down in the 1890’s 
when the concrete emplacements for the disap- 
pearing guns were constructed. 

North and south of the sally port on the 
second floor were four large rooms in each of 
which 160 officers were confined. The two rooms 
south of the sally port were razed in 1890's, but 
those in the northern section are just as they 
were in the days of the Civil War. 

Dr. Handy described these rooms as follows: 

“We are now in a room about 60 feet long by 
30 feet wide; in which are arranged three rows of 
bunks—one three tiers high running through the 
whole length of the room down the middle and 
the other two being built against the walls on 
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The gorge of the fort as seen by visitors coming from the pier. 


either side with one tier less than the middle row. 
At the east end are three good sized windows 
opening toward the interior of the fort but af- 
fording no view even of the yard in front because 
of the frame building which rises immediately 
before them. 

“At the other end are four narrower openings 
of the same length as those in front which once 
were furnished with sash and glass but are now 
wholly without either. They are temporarily 
closed with rough boards through the crevices of 
which is constantly emitted a strong current of 
air to which is opposed no counteracting influ- 
ence save the heat from an old coal stove entirely 
inadequate for the comfort of the room.” 

Both Dr. Handy and Lt. McHenry Howard of 
Baltimore, a Confederate officer captured at 
Spottsylvania, tell of taking their meals on the 
first floor directly below. Both say that the meals 
were cooked by Federal soldiers who were also 
prisoners serving terms for desertion or other in- 
fractions of the Union army rules. Dr. Handy 
says these prisoners were forced to wear ball and 
chain and as they arose early to prepare break- 
fast the noise of the iron balls attached to their 
legs rolling across the granite floor of the kitch- 
en often awakened the Confederates in the room 
above. 

Lieutenant Howard in his memoirs tells of 
plans to escape made during the summer of 1864 
when General Early was conducting a raid into 
Maryland extending almost to Havre de Grace. 
He writes: 

“Now the sally port or entrance to the fort 
was a covered way extending from the inner wall 
and enclosure, perhaps for the length of fifty feet 
to the outer wall and along one of its walls were 
stacked the muskets of the daily guard detail— 
about a company in size. It occurred to me that 


as we were being marched out (for our daily 
trips to the river bank for baths) we were fairly 
opposite the line of stacks from end to end, we 
could on a given signal seize these guns and 
overpower the reserve guard, close the gate and 
take possession of the fort and with the guns 
mounted on the walls command the garrison of 
the island and release the body of prisoners, 
officers and men, thousands in all. 

“My idea was that then we could get across 
the river using the heavy guns of the fort if 
necessary to keep off any small vessels which in 
the limited time might be brought to interfere 
with us and then strike across the country to 
Early, having a large number of our men armed 
with muskets of the garrison and others found 
in the fort.” 

But while waiting and watching the news- 
papers for Early’s closer approach, the plan, 
although mentioned to only a few prisoners, be- 
came known to General Schopf and the daily 
trips to the beach for baths were discontinued. 
Lieutenant Howard did not know it but General 
James J. Archer had prepared a similar plan for 
capturing the fort in July, 1863, and it, too, had 
been discovered and Archer transferred to John- 
son’s Island. 

Howard also tells of a Major Mills who was 
ordered into solitary confinement in retaliation 
for the confinement of a Union officer in the 
South. 

“Every day when we were taken for our walk 
to the river we saw Mills crouching at the door 
of his dungeon which was next to the sally port 
and seemed to be very narrow, low and dark, and 
it seemed to us with no ventilation except by the 
small door. We could only look sympathizingly 
at him—we were not permitted to speak.” 


The dungeon referred to is obviously one of 
the two small cells on each side of the entrance 
of the fort and in which the mechanism for rais- 
ing the drawbridge is to be found. Records indi- 
cate the drawbridge was never raised during the 
war. 

Other prisoners were placed in solitary con- 
finement in “the dark room” or the one room 
without windows in the group used by the gen- 
erals on the second floor over the sally port. 
Capt. Baylor has written about a man being kept 
there while Baylor was confined inside the fort 
in February, 1863. 

What are today known as the dungeons were 
originally intended as powder magazines and not 
all of them actually held prisoners but at least 
three were so used. As late as 1920 Capt. F. W. 
Gano who wrote a brief sketch of Fort Delaware 
for “Histories of Army Posts” wrote: 

“A point of interest which is sought out by 
nearly all visitors to the island is a dungeon in 
which one of the Confederate prisoners wrote his 
name on the wooden ceiling. The inscription 
reads “Thomas Wensley, Fort Delaware, April 
St BO2. 

All of the dungeons had wooden walls, floors 
and ceilings which have since collapsed. News- 
papers of the 1880’s and 1890’s reported other 
inscriptions. These dungeons, however, were used 
only for the punishment of prisoners who had 
tried to escape or had broken some of the stricter 
rules of the prison. 

Many of the prisoners spent most of their 
time dreaming up schemes for escapes and ac- 
cording to the official prison records some did 
get away almost every month. The greatest mass 
escape was in July, 1862, when 200 left the island 
in a single night. They were reported to have 
been aided by southern sympathizers in a Dela- 
ware regiment on guard duty and that regiment 
was promptly transferred to other duty. There is 
no record of anyone ever getting out of the fort 
itself but the men were able to get out of the bar- 
racks fairly easily. They were then faced with 
swimming across the Delaware River. They tied 
empty canteens under their arms for life preserv- 
ers and swam and drifted until they reached the 
Delaware shore. There an underground system 
hurried them South. Some prisoners were shot in 
the water off the island, others were picked up by 
boats and brought back but many—just how 
many is uncertain—got safely back to Virginia. 

While not planning escapes the men engaged 
in all types of gambling games or they studied 
languages or law with some of the older officers 
serving as instructors; or they just moped. Many, 
however, were so hungry they dreamed up ways 
of making money in order to buy food from the 


sutler. Some served as barbers, others took in 
washing and still others who were adept enough 
carved knives and forks from old bones or fash- 
ioned rings from gutta percha. 

Captain James M. Bosang of the Fourth Vir- 
ginia Infantry described in “Memoirs of a Pulaski 
Veteran” how he became adept at making rings: 

“One morning I met qa fresh fish (new 
prisoner) who asked me if I could make rings 
out of gutta percha buttons. I told him I could 
if he had two buttons and I would make a ring 
and put a heart set in it. I told him to call back 
next morning. I had never had a button or even 
attempted to make a ring, but I borrowed a file 
and knife from Capt. Bob Stuart and went to 
work. I completed the ring with a heart set made 
of a piece of oyster shell. 

“He was well pleased with his ring and I with 
my extra button. I went to work and made an- 
other ring out of this button and sold it to Capt. 
W. F. Nicholson for 75 cents and oh, didn’t I 
feel rich. After due deliberation I bought a file 
for 25 cents, five buttons, 25 cents, tobacco, 10 
cents and meal, 10 cents which left me 5 cents 
capital. From that time I managed to buy some- 
thing extra to eat. I don’t mean extra good but 
over and above my mess rations.” 

Those who were not clever at making rings or 
earning money in some other way or who had no 
friends in the North to send them money soon 
suffered from scurvy because of the lack of green 
vegetables in the scant fare provided them. Dys- 
entery was also rampant and for a time there was 
an epidemic of smallpox on the island. 

The Rev. William H. Paddock, chaplain of 
the garrison at the fort, wrote after Gettysburg 
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The original door of the sally port. Note the slits from which 
soldiers could fire rifles from within the fort. - 


that “our island of 75 acres is more thickly pop- 


ulated than any of our cities. Full of the bruises - 


of battle, thousands of them completely broken in 
spirit and constitution, unwilling and unable for 
the most part to take daily exercises, what wonder 
is it that our temporary hospital was soon crowded 
to overflowing. At great expense working day 
and night the government erected a spacious hos- 
pital. It had 800 beds and is as completely and 
as comfortably arranged as any of our hospitals 
in Philadelphia but even this was too small by 
200 beds. In the midst of all this sickness more 
than 1,000 of the prisoners have been laid in 
death on the opposite shore of Jersey.” 

The Confederates themselves were not as en- 
thusiastic about the hospital as was Chaplain Pad- 
dock. Capt. Robert E. Park of the 12th Alabama 
Regiment was ordered there because of severe 
fever and a throat ailment. In his diary he 
wrote: 

“I was registered in Ward 11. All of my cloth- 
ing was taken from me and I was clad in shirt 
and drawers of coarse texture belonging to the 
hospital and which probably had been frequently 
used before by smallpox and other diseased pa- 
tients. “Doctor” Miller, a youth of perhaps 20 
years, diagnosed my disease and pronounced it 
‘remittent fever’. Judging by his appearance he 


must be some medical student practicing to gain 
experience solely. The accommodations are as 
good as could be expected in a place conducted 
without regard to system and where patients are 
under the charge of such young and totally in- 
experienced physicians. Corn mush without salt 
or milk composed my supper. 

“The poor fellows suffering from scurvy are 
a sad sight. Their legs and feet are so drawn 
as to compel them to walk on tiptoe, their heels 
being unable to touch the floor as they walk from 
their beds to huddle around the stove. How 
necessary a few vegetables are to these helpless 
sufferers. The ‘best government the world has 
ever seen’ however is too poor or too mean to 
furnish them. My bed is near the stove and I 
have frequent talks with those who come around 
to warm themselves. 

“The nurses are all galvanized Confederates 
or those who have taken the oath of allegiance. 
I have talked to one named Curry who claims to 
be from Kentucky and have remonstrated with 
him upon his disgraceful conduct in taking the 
oath but he seems resolved upon his course.” 

That “disgraceful conduct of taking the oath” 
was a problem that all of them would have to face 
eventually but not until a series of catastrophes 
had befallen the South. To be sure there were 
hundreds of Southern soldiers who soon tired of 
prison fare and prison life and agreed to take it. 
If they had no friends in the North who would 
vouch for them or assure them jobs they re- 
mained on the island but in special quarters where 
they were well fed and warmly clothed and where 
they were well paid if they accepted any type of 
work. These men were ostracized by the other 
prisoners but were generally pitied for their weak- 
ness. Then there were others who took the oath 
and tired even of the good treatment they re- 
ceived and were so anxious to get off the island 
they agreed to join Northern regiments. They 
were relatively few but there were some. These 
men were not only bitterly ostracized by the 
others, they were so strongly despised as traitors 
most were never able to live in the South again 
after the war. 

The vast majority of the prisoners suffered 
in silence, some for years, pining for news from 
the South which generally they could obtain only 
from Northern newspapers and such news they 
felt sure was heavily colored, or from new incom- 
ing prisoners. These latter, dejected over their 
capture, generally brought bad news of how 
things were going in the Confederacy although 
they usually had some good and recent word 
about the safety of relatives and friends there. 

During February and March, 1865, as Sher- 
man scorched his way through North and South 


Carolina, burning Columbia to the ground, the 
morale of many prisoners began to drop. 
According to Edwin Rich, Monday, April 3, 
1865 was a perfect day on Pea Patch Island “the 
heavens were cloudless, the air balmy and the 
river flowed around us like a sea of glass. All 
at once the great guns of the fort burst out with 
their deafening roar and consternation filled the 
breast of every war worn prisoner. What did it 
mean? Full well we knew the import of that 
thundering sound for in such were the authorities 
wont to celebrate their victories. But what new 


joy was this which made the fort itself tremble. 


and the faces of the brave men therein impris- 
oned tremble? 

“We were not kept long in suspense for the 
little tale bearer of the fort, Wolf by name and 
wolf and fox by nature, who seemed to take su- 
preme delight in flinging in our ears all unfavor- 
able reports and in gloating over our misfor- 
tunes, came rushing in from headquarters crying 
out ‘Richmond is captured, Richmond is cap- 
tured.’ 

“A cloud seemed to have fallen over the sun, 
even as it overshadowed many hearts. But even 
yet the majority of the prisoners were hopeful 
and that very night meetings were held in several 
of the divisions and addresses delivered by the 
more sanguine, stirring up and encouraging the 
down hearted. 

“But alas for man’s predictions for hopes long 
deferred; for the sound of the guns had scarce 
ceased to echo from the surrounding shore and 
the smoke hardly lifted ere the old fort shook 
once more to its very foundations as the 200 guns 


announced on April 10 the surrender of General 
Lee and the entire Army of Northern Virginia. 

“Humiliation has taken the place of strong 
confidence and every gun fired from the batteries 
pierced the hearts and wounded the souls of com- 
rades in a common cause. The death knell of the 
Confederacy was ringing and the music that fell 
upon the ear of officer and private alike was as 
the wailing of despair.” 

As the Union soldiers celebrated, many of the 
restrictions were relaxed. Rations to prisoners 
were increased, letters were no longer censored 
and they could be written at any length instead of 
confined to only one page. There was consider- 
able fraternization between prisoners and guards 
and many prisoners prepared to take the oath. 
But the diehards warned these that Joe John- 
ston’s Army was still in the field, that Taylor still 
commanded large forces in Alabama and that 
Kirby Smith was holding Texas as if nothing had 
happened. 

Only a few days later more tragic news was 
received. Here is how Captain Park says it was 
received in the hospital: 

“IT was the only officer in our ward that suc- 
ceeded in buying a paper today (the 15th). The 
Philadelphia Inquirer was brought me hurriedly 
and stealthily by the Nurse Curry. I was inex- 
pressibly shocked on reading the first page head- 
lines: ‘Assassination of President Lincoln, John 
Wilkes Booth the Murderer.’ I called aloud to 
my hospital comrades and as I read they left 
their bunks and crowded around me listening with 
awe to the tragic recital. 


The moat and drawbridge of Fort Delaware as seen from the ramparts. 


“While we were eagerly and excitedly discus- 
sing the startling news the young galvanized rene- 
gade came to my bunk and told me the doctor 
had ordered me back to the barracks. 

“In a few minutes Dr. Miller came in and told 
me to get ready for the barracks. Protesting 
against the inhumanity of his order I crawled on 
my hands, right foot and hips to the door of the 
ward and in a small anteroom put on my old uni- 
form laying aside my hospital garb. I was then 
directed to the door of the hospital, down a long 
bleak, windy passage to the officers barracks. 
Here I waited for my crutches and soon saw Cap- 
tain McSherry and others of my ward and the 
adjoining ones following him. .. . 

**Schoepf has ordered every man that can 
walk from the hospital to the barracks. He evi- 
dently regards us as accomplices of Wilkes 
Booth’, said Colonel Hinton. Such a rigid course 
is senseless and cruel. 

“The plank walk near and the space in front 
of the gate were filled with anxious and curious 
Confederate officers who eagerly asked the news. 
I headed the long procession from the hospital 
and repeated as I walked ‘Abe Lincoln was killed 
last night.’ The news spread like wildfire and a 
few thoughtless fellows seemed overjoyed at it, 
throwing up their hats, dancing, jumping and 
even shouting aloud. 

“Their imprudence caused General Schoepf to 
order his guards to fire upon any rebel mani- 
festing pleasure at the news and he actually had 
the huge guns of the fort turned frowningly on 
us. My copy of the Inquirer was in great de- 
mand, was borrowed by officers in different divi- 
sions and the astounding details of Lincoln’s 


death were read and reread to crowds of officers, 
all eager to drink in every word of the startling 
account.” 

Captain Rich also tells of the orders of the 
guards to shoot anyone showing any joy and says 
that later in the day “guns which so joyously pro- 
claimed victory but a few days since are now 
chanting a slow and measured requiem over their 
murdered ruler. This is the blessed feast of 
Easter and Nature seems to have arrayed herself 
in glory to celebrate it and yet the flags on the 
fort are at half mast and the great guns are 
moaning in anguish every half hour.” 

Randolph Shotwell tells what happened to one 
officer who expressed pleasure at the news in his 
account of that tragic day: 

“One of the officers from Division 16 has 
been taken out and thrown up in a blanket until 
his clothes were torn off and his body covered 
with bruises for what? He was walking in the 
yard when a comrade called out ‘Have you 
heard? Old Abe Lincoln has been shot in a 
theatre.’ 

***Good, you don’t say so? Hurrah for that’ 
cried the other, unaware of the nature of the 
shooting. He was instantly hailed by the Yankee 
on the parapet and treated as aforesaid. How 
cowardly to take revenge on helpless prisoners for 
tragedies in which they neither shared nor de- 
rived benefit from. 

“Surely Booth is demented. The sudden crash 
of the Confederacy and wreck of all our hopes 
must have turned his brain. God knows I can 
appreciate the man’s motives but how insane an 
action. Now when all is over the general feeling 
among the prisoners is sincere regret.” 
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For a week after this the prisoners were kept 
under stricter guard than ever before. All mail 
matter including both letters, papers and pack- 
ages were kept from them, rations were poorer 
and more scanty than ever and the sutler’s store 
was closed so that even those prisoners with 
money could not buy extra food. 

During this time, Captain Parks writes: ‘An 
adjutant of a Virginia regiment bribed a sentinel 
to mail a letter to his sweetheart in Baltimore for 
him but the letter was discovered and destroyed. 
The adjutant was sent for and asked to explain 
how he mailed the letter which he declined to do. 
Whereupon he was hung up by the thumbs sus- 
taining the entire weight in that painful position. 
Occasionally he was lowered and again the name 
of the guard who mailed his letter demanded but 
he invariably refused to tell. His thumbs were 
almost torn from his hands, their joints were 
torn apart and the poor, brave, faithful honorable 
fellow fainted at last from excess of pain from 
the cruel torture. He is entirely helpless so far 
as his hands and arms are concerned and is fed 
by his messmates. Such conduct as this on the 
part of Schoepf and Ahl does not soften our 
asperity toward the Yankee government nor make 
us willing to swear fealty to it.” 

On April 26 Captain Ahl went into the pen, 
arranged the officers in three sides of a hollow 
square and had the roll called offering the oath 
of allegiance to all with a promise of early release 
if accepted. 

Captain Park says he answered, “no, with 
emphasis and bitterness.” Captain Rich reports 
he “sang out ‘No’ in a voice loud enough to be 
heard in Delaware City.” Shotwell, too, answered, 
“No” and swore that he would never take the 
oath ‘while an armed Confederate force is any- 
where upholding the Confederate flag.” 

Those who did take the oath, however, were 
not immediately released and Shotwell wrote that 
night the prisoners, usually so genial and cooper- 
ative, were like two hostile camps. Those who 
had agreed to take the oath were as subdued and 
embarrassed as if they had really “swallowed the 
yellow dog” as the slang of the day described the 
taking of the oath. 

Among those who yielded were Lt. G. B. 
Samuels of the Stonewall Brigade, who had en- 
joyed a wonderful combat record before his cap- 
ture and who could not be called a coward by 
anyone. Yet when he heard of Lee’s surrender 
he was entirely convinced of the end of the war 
and he was among those who had answered that 
he was ready to take the oath. 

But even though he had agreed and was ostra- 
cised by the others, he was not released and he 
became a bit desperate so he wrote his wife in 


Front Royal, Virginia, that he had made applica- 
tion directly to General Grant through a friend 
“who will have the petition approved by prom- 
inent citizens of Philadelphia through Mr. Blake- 
more. I have strong hopes of his succeeding,” 
he wrote, “provided he goes to Washington and 
attends to it in person.” He urged his wife to 
write friends in the North and to urge them to 
support his pleas for release. 

“You seem to be laboring under the impres- 
sion,” he wrote his wife, “that all we have to do 
to obtain our release is to signify a willingness 
to take the oath, but this is not the case. The 
majority has expressed a willingness to return to 
our allegiance after the fall of the Confederacy 
and were assured by the government that our re- 
quest for release would be granted but this is not 
the case.” 

Major Charles E. Cormier of the First Louisi- 
ana was another who took the oath and when he 
was not released sent a letter to Andrew Johnson, 
President of the United States, demanding to 
know why he was still kept a prisoner. He had 
been in Fort Delaware since his capture at 
Fisher’s Hall, Va., Sept. 23, 1864, and he felt he 
had a right to get home to his family who, he 
heard, was starving. 

The oath he took, now in the possession of 
the Fort Delaware Society and similar to the one 
that all prisoners finally took, follows: 

“IT, Charles E. Cormier of the Parish of Or- 
leans, Louisiana, do solemnly swear in the pres- 
ence of Almighty God that I will henceforth 
faithfully support, protect and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Union of 
the States thereunder; and that I will in like man- 
ner abide by and faithfully support all laws and 


A gun embrasure as seen from the interior of the fort. The 
hooks on the arch held the ramrod of the cannon. 


proclamations which have been made during the 
existing rebellion with reference to the emancipa- 
tion of slaves: so help me God. 

“Subscribed and sworn to before me at Fort 
Delaware this 18th day of June A.D. 1865, signed 
Geo. W. Ahl, Capt. A. A. G. 

*The above named has light complexion, 
auburn hair, hazel eyes, and is five feet, eleven 
inches tall.” 

Capt. J. R. McMichael of the 12th Georgia 
Regiment was in the hospital flat on his back on 
April 28 when a Federal officer first offered him 
a chance to take the oath. He refused. 

When the offer was repeated on May 2, Cap- 
tain McMichael wavered. His diary entry follows: 
“Generai Johnston has surrendered all the Con- 
federate forces east of the Chattahoochee River. 
It appears from what we hear that our govern- 
ment has ceased to exist. Our armies have all 
been forced to surrender and disband. Most all 
the prisoners are taking the oath. I am at a loss 
to know what to do. I want to know what action 
my state has taken. I have taken the oath of 
allegiance to the Confederate States government 
and I must be convinced beyond a doubt that it 
has failed before I can abandon it. We are told 
that those who refuse to take the oath will be 
kept in prison and put to hard labor. I am deter- 
mined not to act hastily. I hope to be well again. 
I have refused to take it.” 

Shotwell’s description of this second offering 
of the oath is especially dramatic: 

“Again enters General Schoepf, Ahl, Wolfe 
and the other blue coated brutes to insult us in 
our hour of deep humiliation and despondency 
by tender of the ‘yellow dog’ to those who gagged 
and refused to take it before. 

“Schoepf’s speech was exceedingly offensive 
to every prisoner who has a particle of self 
respect. 

**Your Confederacy’, this Dutchman said, ‘is 
gone up and busted. De bottom it did fall out 
de pot and you’s better get out from under de 
rubbish. Dat’s what I tink, Git out and take 
allegiance to de best government vat ever vas.’”’ 

So the question of when to take the oath 
separated the men from the boys. Those anxious 
to get home to their families agreed to take it 
and were then doublecrossed by the federal gov- 
ernment who kept them in the same prison with 
those super patriots who had refused. 

But the date of acceptance of the oath at 
Fort Delaware was important. Twenty years later 
a candidate for U.S. Representative in Georgia 
was defeated because, although he had taken the 
oath after Lee’s surrender, he had taken it before 
his opponent. 

As May crept on toward June the three gen- 
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The entrance to a dungeon with one of the original doors 
still in place. This photo was taken in 1945. 


eral officers of the Confederacy still prisoners in 
the fort counseled all of the prisoners to take the 
oath and go home and they did so themselves. 
They were Brig. Gen. Robert Vance, who had 
been a prisoner since January, 1864, Brig. Gen. 
Robert L. Page, who had surrendered Fort Mor- 
gan after the Battle of Mobile Bay, and Brig. 
Gen. Rufus Barringer, who had been captured 
only a few days before Lee’s surrender and who 
has left a wonderfully succinct description of the 
prison camp in a letter to his children. 

Captain Park who had held out to the last 
took the oath of allegiance and was freed on 
June 16, the same day as Lt. G. B. Samuels who 
had been using all of his influence to get released 
earlier. 

Capt. Edwin Rich was also released on the 
same day when a doctor dictated the words of the 
oath to him in his bed in the prison hospital. 
He was able to leave the island on June 20. 

Captain McMichael in his diary for June 16 
notes, “I have taken the oath of allegiance to 
the U. S. government today. Of course I am de- 
lighted at the idea of getting out of prison. I 
will comment later on my other feelings.” 

Among those last Confederates to take the 


oath were the two brothers of General John H. 
Morgan: Col. Dick Morgan and Capt. Charlton 
Morgan. They had been captured with their 
brother, the famous raider, in July, 1863, and had 
been held prisoners with their brother until his 
escape from the Columbus, Ohio, penitentiary. 
Early in 1864, they had been moved to Fort Dela- 
ware. Wirtually all of Morgan’s Men, although 
they had been held longest at the fort, refused 
to the last to take the oath. 

Shotwell left a record of his ‘swallowing the 
yellow dog” on June 19, 1865. 

‘At 9 A.M. all officers under the grade of 
major were called out,” Shotwell writes, “upon 
the grass plot in front of the two prison pens. 
Captain Ahl was master of ceremonies and had 
the other understrappers running hither and 
thither to form the prisoners into a hollow square. 

“Having formed the square, Ah! harangued 
on the subject of the solemnity of the oath, an 
insult to men who had remained in hourly peril 
of their lives rather than violate their oath to the 
Confederacy. 

“Finally the bray ceased. I heard but little of 
it and the order was passed down the lines: 

“Hold up your right hands and turn your 
faces toward Captain Ahl. 


after him.” 


Repeat each word 


By the end of the month all of the prisoners 
of war had departed for their homes but there 
were still prisoners at the fort. Among these was 
the highest ranking general of the Confederacy 
ever to be held there: Lieutenant General Joseph 
Wheeler. A cavalry general in the Army of the 
Tennessee, he had refused to surrender with that 
army and was making his way to the Trans- 
Mississippi Department in disguise when cap- 
tured. He was accused of violating his parole as 
he had been included against his will among those 
surrendered by Johnston. With him in the fort 
were Governor Francis Lubbock of Texas, Bur- 
ton Harrison, private secretary of President Jef- 
ferson Davis, and Colonel William Preston Johns- 
ton, son of General Albert Sidney Johnston, all 
of whom had been captured with Jefferson Davis. 

In Fort Delaware they were placed in separate 
cells and forbidden to speak to each other or to 
anyone else. Since these men were considered 
important they were placed in rooms on the sec- 
ond floor of the administration building. They 
were joined a little later by Major Henry Kyd 
Douglas, who had been on Stonewall Jackson’s 
staff, and who had been arrested because he dared 
to wear his Confederate uniform in his native 
state of Maryland after the war had ended. He 
had explained that he was merely going to a 


The lawn in front of the fort as seen from the ramparts. 


A nook between the original Civil War brickwork and the 
concrete gun emplacements of 1896. 


photographer’s in order to have his picture in 
uniform taken for a girl friend but his explana- 
tion was rejected. 

Colonel Douglas wrote later that his imprison- 
ment was not a harsh one what with the courtesy 
of the commanding officer, free access to a well 
filled library and the liberty of the island, his 
time passed easily if not rapidly. 

“But in the battlements,’ he wrote, “strictly 
guarded and confined with no privileges and no 
companionship of men or books in solitary con- 
finement Colonel Harrison passed a longer servi- 
tude, wearily and impatiently. He was suffering 
vicariously for the alleged treason of his chief. 
Even the keepers and jailers of that fort, used to 
many senseless tyrannies during the war, were 
disgusted with the strict and hard imprisonment 
of Colonel Harrison.” 

A jailer who cooked the food for Colonel 
Harrison spirited some letters addressed to Con- 
stance Cary, Harrison’s fiancee, to Colonel Doug- 
las asking that he deliver them if released. Col- 
onel Douglas was finally freed and he delivered 
the letters to Miss Cary in Baltimore. 

She was determined to see her lover and, to 
be near him, she moved to Woodbury, New Jer- 
sey. How she got over to the fort she described 
later as follows: 

“From a village on the opposite shore of the 
Delaware River we sailed in a leaky fishing boat 


across a roughening, swelling tide. Arrived at 
the moated fortress on the bank, we sent in our 
cards by a soldier to the commandant. To our 
delight no question was made about receiving us 
and crossing a bridge to enter gloomy corridors, 
we were soon in the presence of the redoubted 
chief. 

“Had I divined that the general’s kind heart 
was already enlisted for the prisoner—had I sup- 
posed that in after years these dear people were 
to name their son Burton Harrison Schoepf and 
to bid their other sons to model themselves upon 
one whom they conceived to be a perfect gentle- 
man—then I should not have been so faint- 
hearted. 

“The general asked my mother if she could 
trust him to show me the interior of the fortress. 
He led, I followed to a door opening on the 
inner court where bidden to look toward the bat- 
tlements, I saw my prisoner standing indeed 
between bayonets in a casemate but alive and 
well, waving his hat like a school boy and utter- 
ing a great, irresponsible shout of joy.” 

Harrison was the last prisoner to be freed 
from Fort Delaware, leaving January 16, 1866. 

Wheeler complained during his imprisonment 
of his solitary confinement: 

“IT rise in the morning and remain in my 
prison without being permitted to communicate 
with anyone,” he wrote. “We are permitted to 
purchase food from the sutler, but my means are 
quite limited and I have denied myself these 
privileges.” 

But he was luckier than Harrison. The War 
Department late in July, 1865, decided he should 
be paroled on the terms granted other officers in 
Johnston’s surrender. He left the fort at the 
same time as Davis’s aides, Governor Lubbock 
and Colonel Johnston. 

By the end of 1865 Pea Patch Island had 
been deserted both by prisoners and by Union 
garrisons so that on January 1, 1866 General 
Schoepf was mustered out by the War Depart- 
ment. He returned to his former job in the patent 
office and remained there until his death 20 years 
later. 

The fort continued as a major defense post 
of the east coast but it returned as it had been 
before the war to the command of a captain, in 
this case, Rufus J. King, grandson of an early 
United States Minister to England. 

Fort Delaware was to have its moments later: 
During 1868 when it was used to test armaments 
of battleships, during the Spanish American War 
when new and modern gun emplacements were 
installed and again during World Wars I and II 
but its great day in history ended with the end of 
the Civil War. 
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